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PREVENTIVE DISCIPLINE.---NO. X. 


In our last number, we were led away from our direct object 
by the incidental remarks on whispering, which we consider 
to be a consequence of idleness, and which, with many other 
evils, we propose to banish from the schools by the introduc- 
tion of useful exercises. 

Among the first of these exercises, in importance as well as 
practicability, is Drawing. The readers of the last volume of 
the Journal will, perhaps, recollect that, at the request of the 
late Editor, I there prepared several lessons on this branch of 
study. We shall not go into the details again, but we hope 
to be excused if we give a brief summary of the hints then 
given, for the benefit of new subscribers. 

Drawing may be taught to the youngest children that ever 
enter our public schools, and it is easier for any teacher to 
keep such children, or any children, employed in drawing, 
than to keep them idle or still. We know that some teachers 
plead ignorance of the art of Drawing, but ignorance of the 
art and inability to teach it, are very different things, for we 
taught it successfully many years, although, when we began, 
we had never received a lesson, nor read an essay on the 
subject. 

A French school book, which we afterwards translated, and 
called “'The Eye and Hand,” accidentally fell in our way, 
and we immediately commenced a course of exercises with our 
pupils on the plan therein proposed, and by carefully practising 
with them, setting them copies, and inspecting their work, we 
acquired a facility in the use of our hand and eye, which as- 
tonished ourself, if it did not astonish others. 
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The first exercise should consist in the drawing of straight 
lines, first horizontal, then inclined, then vertical. At first, 
short lines should be required, to be lengthened as skill is ac- 
quired in drawing them. It is taken for granted, that every 
school has a blackboard, and every pupil, however small, a 
slate. A copy should be given on the blackboard, to be imi- 
tated on the slate; or, if the class is small, it may draw di- 
rectly upon the blackboard. If the teacher is too busy to set 
copies for a class, he can tell them what sort of a line to draw, 
or, which is preferable, he ean employ some older pupil to set 
copies, and inspect the work. Whether the copies are perfect 
or not, the practice will be useful both to the monitor and the 
class ; and, as it will be abundant, the teacher will soon find 
himself inferior to his pupils, and, in self defence, he will be 
induced frequently to take the work into his own hands. 

The advance from plain, straight lines, to more difficult 
ones, must be very gradual. We have rarely found it neces- 
sary to hurry, for the variety of lines is so great, that there is 
generally enough excitement to secure the attention of the 
pupils. 

After the child has drawn one line, whether horizontal, in- 
clined or vertical, he can draw parallels to it; then perpendic- 
ulars; and then, lines inclined at every degree between one 
and ninety. He may be taught what acute, obtuse and right 
angles are, though it may not be prudent to tell him how to 
measure them till he has learned to make circles. 

As soon as he has learned to make a straight line, he may 
be required to cut it in halves, and, after much practice, he 
may cut the halves in two, and form quarters. All this can 
be taught by a pupil even of the same class, for he has only 
to take a pair of dividers, and examine the work of each of 
his fellows. We know of no more pleasant and simple, and 
successful way of imparting a knowledge of fractions to a 
young arithmetician than this; for, after he has cut a whole 
line into many parts, he may be required to answer questions 
which involve the addition, subtraction, multiplication, and di- 
vision of fractions, without his knowing that he is engaged in 
such a difficult operation. 

When this exercise becomes familar to him, its character may 
be changed in the following manner: Take a rule, and draw 
a line Just one inch Jong on each slate, and require the child- 
ren to draw several of the same length. To continue this long 
enough to impress the exact length of an inch upon the 
child’s mind, let him draw lines, horizontal, vertical, &c- 
When he is prepared to draw an inch without a pattern, let 
him draw one, and, after it is measured or verified, let him 
add another to it. When he can draw a line of two inches, 
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let him cut it in halves, and then add a third inch, and so on, 
until, perhaps, he can draw a foot. Let him add inch to inch, 
and, to vary the exercise, let him draw a long line, and cut it 
into inches, &c., &c. 

Finally, before he leaves straight or right lines, let him 
learn the elements of square or superficial measure, by draw- 
ing a square inch, a two inch square, &c., and then let him 
acquire another view of fractions by cutting the squares into 
halves, fourths, eighths ; thirds sixths, ninths, &c. 

If, during any part of this course, he needs any excitement, 
it is the easiest thing in the world to give him the outline of a 
barn or a house to copy, which will include no other lines 
than those familiar to him ; and let him be asked in regard to 
each line, whether it is horizontal, vertical, or inclined ; which 
form angles, and of what kind. Let the pupils criticise each 
others’ drawings, and correct their own; and, in every way, 
let the eye and the judgment be trained and perfected. The 
printing of capital letters is one of the earliest and most useful 
applications of right lines. We shall allude to this when we 
speak of writing and printing, and we will only say in this 
connection, that, as most capital letters are only composed of 
straight lines and angles, the same question may be asked as in 
regard to houses, and the forms of letters will readily be learn- 
ed. ‘That some exercise of this sort is necessary to the teach- 
ers as well as the pupils, may be inferred from the fact, that 
we have never attended a ‘Teachers’ Institute, of which some 
of the teachers, when called on to print an alphabet, did not 


print certain letters thus, TYe@N «Ke. 





HEALTH OF FEMALE TEACHERS. 


Ir any fact is forced upon our notice in an unusual manner, 
it is this, that the health of our female teachers is sadly un- 
dermined, and calls loudly upon the cousideration of those 
who employ them. Of course, this evil is more apparent in 
the cities than in the villages; but, even in the latter, it is a 
subject of remark, and should be a subject of early attention. 

It is to be regretted, that the sufferers themselves do not 
arise as one, and not only expose the evil, but point out the 
causes, and the means of redress. But, with the patience and 
timidity of their sex, they go struggling on, until compelled to 
surrender, and then new victims step into their places, to go 
through the same short round of duty, of decline, and of 
failure. 
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That this prostration of health and strength is owing, in 
some measure to neglect of physical exercise, we do not pre- 
tend; but we think other causes also are at work, and at these 
we shall glance, in the hope that both the sufferers and their 
employers will not allow our hints to fall to the ground with- 
out serious consideration. 

One evident cause of the loss of health, so prevalent among 
female teachers, is the great number of pupils that they are 
required to teach. It is not unusual in our villages for the 
children under one teacher to amount to sixty or eighty, and 
we have known several schools that approached a hundred, 
Now, as thirty is about the largest number that can be well 
taught and well governed by one teacher, it will be apparent 
that, if a female undertakes to teach a larger number, she 
must do one of two things, — slight the pupils, or overtask 
herself. As very few committees or parents are willing to al- 
low the scholars to be neglected, the enterprising teacher gen- 
erally adopts the other alternative, and too often sinks in the 
effort, her term of service being inversely as her fidelity. 

A second cause of declining health is, the constant employ- 
ment to which the teachers are subjected. It is difficult to 
make a farmer or a mechanic believe that it is as hard for a 
teacher to work six hours in the day, as for them to work ten, 
but, if any fact is certain, it is that, while physical labor is pro- 
motive of health, all mental exercise exhausts the body, and 
can only be continued by the aid of bodily exercise. To this 
it must be added, that, for a general rule, the acquisition of 
knowledge is less irksome, and less wearing to the constitution 
than the communication of ideas to others. Our system of 
instruction, imperfect as it still is, requires more exertion on 
the part of the teacher than was required in the day of our 
fathers, but the number of school hours is the same, though 
the labor is more than doubled. 

It is a common notion, that more is done when the teacher 
is kept constantly at work, and the children are not allowed 
frequent vacations ; but our experience satisfies us that this is 
a mistake, for the lassitude of the teacher, and the irksomeness 
of long continued tasks, more than counteract the unbroken 
train of studies. We have heard a very judicious teacher of 
‘one of our largest annual schools declare, that be believed four 
months exercise in the corfntry produced more progress and 
‘did more good, than a whole year in the city. He was edu- 
cated in the country, and had taught there before he was em- 
ployed in the unbroken service of the city. 

A third cause of ill health is, the want of fresh air, arising 
from the ill construction of many school rooms, and their 
crowded condition. Any one who knows the theory of res- 
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piration, knows that the inhaling of impure air six hours of 
the day, must produce disease in the healthiest body ; and how 
parents can reconcile such confinement of children with kind- 
ness or mercy, or even with economy, is more than we can 
conjecture. Far better would it be to let the children occupy 
the barn, and the cattle the school room, than to confine them 
in an atmosphere where their young blood, being less and less 
purified at every successive breath, is rendered torpid and unfit 
to invigorate the body, or, that most delicate of all organs, the 
brain. ‘The very effect of respiring such air is indisposition 
or incapacity for mental or physical exertion. 

It is unnecessary’ to enumerate more causes at present, but, 
when the number of pupils under one teacher is reduced to 
thirty, or the teachers of large schools are allowed frequent 
and sufficient relaxation ; and when school rooms are no long- 
er hot-beds of disease, we shall be encouraged to point out some 
other respects in which the comfort and health of teachers 
may be promoted, to the great benefit of their innocent but 


suffering pupils. 





COBB ON CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


ApouT two years ago, Lyman Cobb, the author of a series 
of school Books, published a somewhat large octavo on the 
“Evil Tendencies of Corporal Punishment in Families and 
Schools.”” The book contained many facts and suggestions 
worthy of consideration, but it was on the unpopular side 
of the question, and but little has been seen or heard of it in 
this region. It seems however, to have created some alarm 
in the empire state, and a committee of a very respectable 
teacher’s association in Monroe country, have lately made a 
somewhat labored report on the subject of the book, and as 
they have sent us a copy, it may be expected that we should 
notice it. 

Mr. Cobb adduces thirty objections to the use of the Rod, 
and proposes forty substitutes for it. ‘The Committee allude 
to but four of the objections, in a very summary way, and to 
but two of the substitutes, and this in such a spirit as to lead 
the candid and humble to suspect that the writers. of the 
Report had very little to say against the book, while they 
were satisfied that themselves were righteous and bound to 
despise others. This Pharisaical spirit is evident in the con- 
cluding pharagraph of the Report. “‘ Much evil,” it says, “ had 
already been done by lectures, debates, periodicals and books, 
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like the one whose title is given at the commencement of this 
Report. The basis of the system of ethics employed to 
abolish corporal punishment, will be found in that maxim (?) 
which exalts human reason above revelation, thus making 
man wise above what is written. * * * Nota few of the pla- 
tonic expounders and philosophers of the order have abolished, 
theoretically, future punishment, and to give this theory a 
firmer speculative basis, they advocate strenuously the im- 
mediate abolition of corporal punishment.” 

We can not well conceive of any thing more unfair than this 
statement or more unjust than this connecting the use of the 
rod by us poor worms, with the solemn subject of future retri- 
bution. Surely the Committee can not mean that the use of 
the rod must be continued here because it is part of the retri- 
butive discipline hereafter, and yet this is a fair inference. 

Their argument, in plain English, amounts to this; Rev- 
elation has said that children must be whipped now and in all 
future time; and he who thinks the race will ever be able to 
do without whipping, or that the sense and application of the 
revelation have been misunderstood by the writers of this 
Report, exalts his reason above revelation.” Hood, in one of 
his poems alludes to a teacher of this kind when he says,— 


* Ah, luckless child, who can not then repeat 
Corduroy, colloquy, or ki, ke, kod. 

Full soon his tears shall make his turfy seat 
More sodden, though already made of sod, 

For Dan shall whip him with the Word of God. 
Severe by rule, and not by nature mild, 

Ife never spoils the child and spares the rod, 
But spoils the rod, and never spares the child, 
And so with holy rule deems he is reconciled.” 


We are not acquainted with Mr. Cobb, and know nothing 
of his religious opinions, but it appears tu us that the defence 
of the Rod may be traced to two causes, one the temper and 
disposition of the teacher, and the other that religious feeling, 
which we can not but respect, but which we believe to be 
based in an erroneous estimate of the relative obligation of the 
Old and the New Testament ; of the ancient Law, which was 
given exclusively to a stubborn and disobedient race, and of 
the Gospel which superseded it, which is full of love, and 
was given not to one nation, but to all the children of men. 

The following extract from Macaulay’s new history of 
England accounts, we think, as well for the retention of the 
Rod, as for that bitterness of spirit which he thinks distin- 
guished the conduct of the Puritans towards their oppressors. 
In accounting for this, he says, (page 75 of the best edition), 
“In the new Testament, there was little indeed, which, even 
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when perverted by the most disingenuous exposition,could seem 
to countenance the indulgence of malevolent passions. But the 
Old Testament contained the history of a race selected by God 
to be witnesses of his unity,and ministers of his vengeance, and 
specially commanded by him to do many things, which if done 
without his special command, would have been atrocious crimes. 
In such a history it was not difficult for fierce and gloomy spirits 
to find much that might be distorted to suit their wishes. The 
extreme Puritans,therefore, began to feel for the Old Testament 
a preference, which showed itself in all their sentiments and 
habits. ‘They paid to the Hebrew language a respect, which 
they refused to that tongue in which the discourses of Jesus 
and the epistles of Paul have come down to us. They 
baptized their children by the names, not of Christian saints. 
but of Hebrew patriarchs and warriors. In defiance of the 
express and reiterated declarations of Luther and Calvin, they 
turned the weekly festival, by which the church had, from the 
primitive times, commemorated the resurrection of the Lord, 
into a Jewish Sabbath. They sought for principles of juris- 
prudence (he might have addéd, of education and domestic 
discipline ) in the Mosaic Law, and for precedents to guide their 
ordinary conduct, in the books of Judges and Kings. Their 
thoughts and discourses ran much on acts, which were assured- 
ly not recorded as examples for our imitation. * * * * Morals 
and manners were subjected to a code resembling that of the 
synagogue, when the synagogue was in its worst state. The 
dress,the deportment the language,the studies, the amusements 
of the rigid sect were regulated on principles resembling thuse 
of the Pharisees, who, proud of their washed hands and broad 
phylacteries, taunted the Redeemer as a sabbath-breaker and 
a wine-bibber. Rules such as these,—rules which would 
have appeared insupportable to the free and joyous spirit of 
Luther, and contemptible to the serene and philosophical intel- 
lect of Zuingle, threw over all life a more than monastic gloom. 
** * * * The extreme Puritan was at once known from 
other men by his gait, his garb, his lank hair, the sour solem- 
nity of his face, the upturned white of his eyes, the nasal 
twang with which he spoke, and, above all, by his peculiar 
dialect, which moved, not without cause, the derision both of 
prelatists aud libertines.” 

This picture is mainly true, but still the Puritans, especially 
those who founded New England, were glorious men, and it is 
to be regretted that any of their descendants should he more 
anxious to perpetuate their offensive peculiarities, than to emu- 
late their noble and manly virtues. They founded our public 
free schools, and in doing this, laid the fouudation not only of 
our free institutions, and the civil and religious liberty which 
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are guarantied by them, but, in so far as our example affects 
other nations, the far seeing Pilgrims, when they established 
free schools, laid the foundation of universal freedom. 

But to return to our text. We recommend the book of Mr. 
Cobb, to all who are interested in the subject of it. We yield 
to no man in deep reverence for the Scriptures, and we shouid 
be among the last to allow one jot or tittle of ascertained and 
obligatory truth to be subtracted from them, but we shall al- 
Ways protest against every attempt, like that now made, to 
smother honest inquiry by the cry of heresy or transcend- 
entalism. This Journal has always been vpen to sincere 
writers on both sides of every question touching education, 
and we shall endeavor to keep it so. 





GOING HOME. 
BY C. P. CRANCH. 


Going home,—going home !— 
There’s music in the word, 
Such as those, who never roam, 
Never yet have heard. 
T have sung it to my heart, 
Which has sung it back to me, 
Till my lips must bear their part 
In the harmony, 
Singing, all in one, 
Going home, going home! 


Going home, from careless books, 
From eyes that glance and turn away, 
From lips that speak like formal books, 
Or mean not whatthey say ; 
Once more to hear our Christian name, 
Where studied speech is never known ; 
And make around the twilight flame 
A kingdom of our own, 
Saying, as we sit.— 
This is home,—this is home! 


Going home,—from cheerless places, 
By no affections sanctified, 
To the circle of dear faces, 
Round our own fireside ; 
To each well-remenibered room, 
To all old-fashioned things, 
Leaving all that speaks of gloom, 
Still my spirit sings, 
And my lips repeat, 
Going home, going home! 
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Are we, are we going home ? 
Or is it but a lovely dream ? 
Will that time, long looked for, come, 
And bear me on its stream ? 
PY Parents, brothers, sisters, all, 
Shall we meet as once we met, 
In the old familiar hall, 
We can ne’er forget, 
All, once more to sing, 
This is home,—this is home ! 


Yes, my heart, we’re going home,— 
Home to kindred eyes and voices; 
Pilsrim seeing distant Rome, 
Never so rejoices, 
As to-morrow, thou and J, 
Leaving stranger hearts behind, 
Homeward with the spring to fly, 
Like the free-born wind, 
Singing, as we fly, 
Going home,—going home ! 





PLEASURES GROW ON THORNS. 


Yes, it is one condition of human life that happiness shall 
not be unmixed with pain. ‘In the natural world, we are 
taught this lesson in a thousand ways, but never more forcibly 
than by the thorns which seem to guard the rose, and to 
avenge any insult to the flower by lacerating the offender. 
Human wit has not yet found a reason for the growth of 
thorns upon flowers, and in this respect the natural and moral 
operations of the Creator are alike, for human wisdom has not 
yet accounted for the close alliance which exists between good 
and evil. 

This question puzzled the ancients, and so unwilling were 
they to attribute the existence of evil to a good being, that 
they adopted the notion of two beings, one good, and produc- 
ing good alone, and the other evil, and the author of evil. 
A very numerous sect of Christians once believed this ; and, 
strange to say, many in this day of light and knowledge, have 
adopted a belief not very unlike it, for they attribute all the sin 
and mischief that we behold to Satan, a creature of the 
imagination, and, if they act well, they seem to do so more 
from a desire to oppose him, than from a hearty love of God 
and goodness. 

We can not expect in this world to understand all the mys- 
terious ways of Providence, but it often happens that we can 
see good designs in {afflictive events, and good results from 
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painful causes. ‘This life isa life of trial, but it could not be 
so, without the present mixture of weal and wo. Heaven is 
the reward of virtue, but there would be but a short catalogue 
of virtues, if there were no evil in the word. What would 
become of kindness, if there were no suffering? what of 
mercy, if there were no injustice? what of benevolence, if 
there were no poverty ? what of charity, if there were no es- 
trangement ? what of humility, if there were no inequalities 
of condition ? what of temperance, if there were no proneness 
to excess? what of forgiveness, if there were no injury ? what 
of resignation, if there were no rebellious will ? what of faith, 
if there were no doubt,—no death ? 

It may even be doubted, whether happiness is any thing 
more than pleasure derived from contrast, and there could be 
no contrast, if all were always happy. If the love of change 
were part of our nature ; if variety alone were charming ; how 
soon would mortals be tired of being perfectly happy. We 
are so constituted that we can not bear too much happiness, 
and, therefore, every pleasure wounds if carried to excess. All 
physical pleasures, such as eating and drinking, have limits be- 
yond which no man can go. Excess in these is followed by loss 
of health always, and usually by loss of intellect. Mental pleas- 
ures, also, are limited. Even reading for amusement has its 
thorns. A mind severely exercised may be relieved by the 
perusal of a novel, and, if the sentiments of the novel be good, 
the pleasure is justifiable. But, if a taste for such light read- 
ing is indulged, just in proportion to the indulgence will be 
the distaste tor higher exercises of intellect, and the mind be- 
comes as enfeebled as the body would be, if it were nourished 
entirely on sweetmeats or intoxicating drinks. 

We know that this is the condition of human nature, and 
we must not be surprised if, in rudely snatching any pleasure, 
we carelessly prick our fingers. Prudence, caution and mod- 
eration, are the peculiar qualities which should be cultivated 
under this condition of things. Prudence will enable us to 
avoid pleasures, which are beset with dangers; caution will 
enable us to avoid the dangers, if we must walk among them; 
and moderation will diminish the number of thorns, or break 
off their points. 

Perhaps no situation so nearly as the teacher’s, resembles 
that of the rose. His pleasures are undoubtedly of the most 
delightful kind, though the thorns in his side may often give 
him exquisite pain. ‘The thorns, too, may often outnumber 
the roses, but thére is a perfume in the gratitude of a faithfully 
instructed pupil, and in the consciousness of duty truthfully 
and successfully performed, which never fades away ; and the 
true teacher, who has moulded many a young mind for useful- 
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ness in this world, and for happiness in the next, may con- 
fidently say with the poet,— 


“ Let fate do her worst, there are relics of joy, 

Bright dreams of the past, which she can not destroy, 
And which come, in the night time of sorrow and care, 
To bring back the features that joy used to wear. 
Long, long be my heart with such memories filled ! 
Like the vase in which roses have oft been distilled, 
You may break, vou may ruin the vase, if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.” 





STATUTES AND RESOLVES 
Of the Legislature of 1849, relating to Education. 


1. Schoo] Committees reduced by vacancies, still competent to make Re- 
turns. 


‘‘Whenever, in consequence of vacancies occurring in the 
school committee of any city or town in this Commonwealth, 
after the date of the warrant for the annual town meeting for 
the election of their successors, or the inability arising after 
the said date, of any of the members of said committee to 
act, such committee shall be reduced to a minority of its ori- 
ginal number, the remaining members of said committee shall 
be competent to make the returns required to be made and 
transmitted to the office of the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth ; and such returns shall be accompanied by a certificate 
of the person or persons so making them, setting forth the 
existence of such vacancies or disabilities, and the time when 
the same arose.” 

2. Number of children between 5 and 16 years old to be ascertained, 


and the School Fund to be apportioned accordingly. Minimum to be raised 
for each child. 


“Secr. 1. The school committees of the several cities and 
towns, instead of ascertaining the number of persons between 
the ages of four and sixteen years, belonging to such cities and 
towns respectively, as required by the second section of the 
act, of which this is an amendment, approved by the Govern- 
or, on the fifteenth day of April, in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-six, shall ascertain the number of per- 
sons between the ages of five and fifteen years, and shall alter 
the form of the certificates, required from them by the said 
section, accordingly. 

‘Sect. 2. The income of the Massachusetts School Fund 
shall hereafter be apportioned to the several cities and towns ac- 
cording to the number of persons therein, between the ages of 
five and fifteen, instead of four and sixteen, as required by the 
fifth section of the aforesaid act of the fifteenth of April, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and forty-six. 
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“Secr. 3. The sum required to be raised by any city or 
town, as one of the conditions of receiving its portion of the 
income of the school fund, shall be, at least, equal to one dol- 
lar and fitty cents, instead of one dollar and twenty-five cents, 
as required by said act, of which this is an amendment, for 
each person between the ages of five and fifteen years, be- 
longing to said city or town. 

“Secr. 4. Nothing in this act contained shall be considered 
as prohibiting the attendance upon the schools, of scholars un- 
der five or over fifteen years of age. 

“Seer. 5. All acts, and parts of acts, and all resolves, and 
parts of resolves, inconsistent with the provisions of this act, 
are hereby repealed. 

“Seer. 6. This act shall take effect on and after the first 
day of May, in the year one thousand eight hundred and forty- 


nine.”’ 
3. Distribution and Preservation of Educational Documents. 


“Secr. 1. It shall be the duty of the secretary of the 
Board of Education, to cause the blank forms of inquiry, the 
school registers, the abstract of school returns, and the annual 
report of the Board of Education, and that of its secretary, to 
be forwarded to the sheriffs of the several counties, for distri- 
bution to the clerks of the several towns and cities within 
their counties respectively, and it shall be the duty of the 
sheriff so to distribute them; and he shall be entitled to re- 
ceive three cents a copy for each copy of said several docu- 
ments so distributed, to be paid by the treasurer of the Com- 
monwealth. 

“Seer. 2. It shall be the duty of the clerk of each of the 
several cities or towns, to deliver the blank forms of inquiry, 
and registers, when the same shall be received by him, to the 
school committee ; it shall also be his duty to deliver one copy 
of the said abstract and reports, to the secretary of the school 
committee of the city or town, to be by him carefully kept for 
the use of the said committee, and handed over to his succes- 
sor in ofiice ; and also two additional copies of said reports, for 
the use of said committee ; and, further, it shall be the duty of 
the clerks of the several cities or towns, to deliver one copy of 
the said reports to the clerk of each of the school districts in 
the respective cities or towns, to be by him deposited in the 
district school library, if there be one, and if not, to be by him 
carefully kept for the use of the prudential committee, the 
teachers, and the inhabitants of the district, during his contin- 
uance in office, and then to be handed over to his successor ; 
and, in case the city or town shall not be districted, the said 
reports shall be delivered to the school committee, and so 
placed by them, that they shall be accessible to the several 
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teachers, and to the citizens; and they shall be deemed to be 
the property of the town or city, and not of any ollicer, teach- 
er, or citizen thereof. 

“Secr. 3. The one hundredth chapter of the acts passed 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and forty-five, is here- 
by repealed.” 

4, Change of School Registers. 


“Secr. 1. Instead of the school registers, in book form, 
now transmitted to school committees, the Secretary of the 
Board of Education is hereby required to transmit registérs in 
such form as the said Board shall prescribe ; and no school 
teacher shall be entitled to receive payment for his or her serv- 
ices, until the register of his or her school, properly filled up, 
shall be deposited with the school committ@&, or with such 
person as they may designate tu receive it.” 

5. Number of the Annual Report of the Board of Education to be 
printed. 

“ Resolved, That the clerk of the Senate, for the time be- 
ing, be authorised and directed to cause to be printed annually, 
before the meeting of the Legislature, or as soon thereafter as 
may be, eight thousand copies of the Annual Report of the 
Board of Education, instead of the number authorized by the 
resolves of the year one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
seven, chapter seventy-one ; and that three thousand copies of 
the said report be distributed annually for the use of the mem- 
bers of the Legislature.” 

6. To prevent disturbances of schools, &c. 

“ Every person who shall wilfully interrupt or disturb any 
school or other assembly of people, met for a lawful purpose, 
within the place of such meeting, or out of it, shall be punish- 
ed by imprisonment in the county jail, not more than thirty 
days, or by a fine not exceeding fifty dollars.” 

7. Towns not to be districted oftener than once in ten years, 

‘No town shall be districted anew, for school purposes, so 


as to change the taxation of lands of proprietors, into districts 
using different schoolhouses, oftener than once in ten years.” 


8. Instruction of Children in Manufactories. 

“Secr. 1 The meaning of the first section of the act pass- 
ed on the sixteenth day’ of April, in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-six, entitled ‘An Act to provide for 
the better instruction of youth employed in manufacturing es- 
tablishments,’ is hereby declared to be, that no child under the 
age of fifteen years shall be employed in any manufacturing 
establishment, unless such child shall have attended some pub- 
lic or private day school, where instruction is given by a teach- 
er qualified according to the first section of the twenty-third 
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chapter of the Revised Statutes, at least one term of eleven 
weeks of the twelve months next preceding the time of such 
employment, and for the same period during any and every 
twelve months in which such child shall be so employed ; but 
the provisions of this act, and of the act above named, shall not 
apply to any child who shall have removed into this Common- 
wealth, from any other state or country, until such child shall 
have resided six months within this Commonwealth. 

“ Sect. 2 repeals other Statutes. 

“ Seer. 3, The owner, agent, or superintendent of any man- 
ufacturing establishment, who shall employ any child in such 
establishment, contrary to the provisions of this act, shall 
forfeit a sum not exceeding fifty dollars for each offence, to be 
recovered by dictment, to the use of common schools in 
towns respectively, where said establishment may be situated.” 

9, Appropriation for the,support of Normal Schools. 

“ Resolved, That the sum of seven thousand dollars, annu- 
ally, for three years, be appropriated to the support of State 
Normal Schools, under the direction of the Board of Educa- 
tion; the said amount to be deducted from the proceeds of 
the public lands, or the school fund, according to the provisions 
of the act of the year one thousand eight hundred and _forty- 
six, chapter two hundred and nineteen, entitled ‘ An Act to de- 
signate the fund for the payment of the salary of the land 
agent, and of appropriations for educational purposes ;’ and 
his excellency the governor, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the council, is authorized to draw his warrant accord- 
ingly.” 

10. Duration of Teachers’ Institutes, 

“Secr. 1. The Board of Education are authorized to de- 
termine the length of time during which the Teachers’ In- 
stitutes, established under the ninety-ninth chapter of the 
statutes of the year eighteen hundred and forty-six, and the 
tenth chapter of the statutes of the year eighteen hundred 
and forty-eight, shall remain in session. 

“Sect. 2. Any thing contained in the acts aforesaid, contrary 
to the provisions of this act, is hereby repealed.”’ 

11. Authority to purchase Libraries and Apparatus.} 

“Secr. 1. ‘The inhabitants of any school district, in any 
city or town, and of any city or town not divided into school 
districts, in this Commonwealth, may, at any meeting called 
for that purpose, raise money for the purchase of libraries, and 
necessary school apparatus, in the same manner as school dis- 
tricts may now raise money for erecting and repairing school- 
houses in their respective districts.”’ 

12, The Secretary to be State Librarian. 

“Sect. 1. The secretary of the Board of Education shall 
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be the librarian of the State Library, with power to appoint an 
assistant, who shall also act, when necessary, as clerk of 
the board. 

“Secr. 2. All laws, documents, and other publications, 

belonging to the State, and for public nse, shall be deposited in 
the library, which shall be kept openevery day in the year, ex- 
cept Sundays and the usual public holidays. 
— “Sect. 3. Said librarian shall report to the Legislature, an- 
nually, in the month of January, the receipts and expenditures 
on account of the library, with a list of all books, maps, and 
charts, acquired since the last report, specifying those obtained 
by exchange, donation, or purchase ; and those, if any, which 
have been lost or missing ; and make such suggestions in rela- 
tion to the library as may lead to its improvement.” 


13. Duties of Secretary of the Board of Education. 


“Sect. 1. The Secretary of the Board of Education, in 
addition to the duties imposed on him by law as recording and 
corresponding®secretary of the said Board, and as state librarian, 
shall obtain and diffuse information relating to the public 
schools of the Commonwealth ; suggest to said board and to the 
General Court, improvements in the present system of common 
schools ; visit, as often as his other duties will permit, different 
parts of the Commonwealth, for the purpose of arousing and 
guiding public sentiment in relaticn to the practical interests of 
education ; collect in his office such school-books, apparatus, 
maps, and charts, as can be obtained without expense to the 
Commonwealth, and also purchase, at an expense not ex- 
ceeding fifty dollars a year, rare and valuable works on educa- 
tion for the use of said board, and for the benefit of teachers, 
authors, and others, who may wish to consult them; receive and 
arrange, in his office, the reports, returns, and registers, of the 
common schools now and hereafter in the office of the secreta- 
ry of the Commonwealth, and receive, preserve, or distribute 
the state documents in relation to the common school system. 

“Secr. 2. The secretary of the Board of Education shall 
receive an annual salary of sixteen hundred dollars, to be paid 
in quarterly payments out of the treasury of the Common- 
wealth. 

“Secr. 3. All necessary travelling expenses, incurred by 
the secretary of the Board of Education in the performance of 
his official duties, after being approved by the said Board, shall 
be paid out of the treasury of the Commonwealth; and all 
postages and other necessary expenses, arising in the office of 
the said secretary, shall be paid in the same manner as those of 
the other departments of the government.” 

Besides the above Statutes and Resolves, the Legislature 
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passed the following, which indirectly appertain to the subject 
of General Education. 

14. Grant to the Massachusetts Teachers’ Associatien, 

“ Resolved, That there be paid, annually, in the month of 
August, for the term of five successive years, to the president 
or treasurer of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, the sum 
of one hundred and fifty dollars, to be applied to the purposes 
of said association; the said amourt to be deducted from the 
proceeds of public lands, or the school fund, according to the 
provisions of the act of the year one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-six, chapter (wo hundred and nineteen, entitled ¢ An 
Act to designate the fund for the payment of the salary of the 
land agent, and of appropriations for educational purposes,’ and 
that warrants be drawn accordingly.” 

15. Reprint of the Tenth Report of Mr. Mann. 

“ Resolved, That the late secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion, Honorable Horace Mann. be hereby appointed to prepare 
for republication, so much of his Tenth Annual Report, as, 
with the requisite additions and alterations, to be also made by 
him, will exhibit a just and correct view of the common school 
system of Massachusetts, and the provisions of law relating to 
it. 

‘“ Resolved, That there be printed ten thousand copies of 
such republication, to be distributed and disposed of in the 
same manner as is now, or may be provided, in regard to the 
Annual Reports of the Board of Education.” 


16. Purchase of Barnard’s School Architecture for Towns, 

“ Resolved, That the secretary of the Commonwealth be 
directed to furnish, to the clerk of each town in the State, one 
copy of a work entitled ‘Schoel Architecture for the Improve- 
ment of School-houses,’ by Henry Barnard, commissioner of 
public schools in the State of Rhode Island: provided that the 
expens® thereof do not exceed one dollar for each copy so de- 
livered ; the said amount to be deducted from the proceeds of 
public lands, or the school fund, according to the provisions 
of the act of the year one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
six, chapter two hundred and nineteen, entitled ‘An Act to 
designate the fund for payment of the salary of the land agent 
and of appropriations for educational purposes;’ and that 


_ warrants be drawn accordingly.” 


1 All Communications, Newspapers, and Periodicals, for the 
Editor, should hereafter be addressed to Wm. B. Fowle, Boston. 
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